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SYMBOL FOR DEMOCRACY 


Foreign critics of American democracy sooner or later direct their heavy 
guns at the status of the Negro in the United States. It makes no difference 
whether it is a fascist or a communist who is speaking, if the group is un. 
friendly to the American people the Negro is readily accepted as the symbol 
of what American democracy holds for other minorities. 

No sane American citizen can deny the effectiveness of these charges nor 
the conditions which make them at the least half truths. Consequently we 
are delighted to cooperate with The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and.History in giving publicity to the celebration of Negro History Week 
which they plan for next February. As the editor of the Journal of Negro 
History has written, “Most of the troubles of our times have resulted from 
the misrepresentation of facts, the half truth which is the worst kind of 
falsehood.” 

Elsewhere in this issue we have a review of John Hope Franklin’s From 
Slavery To Freedom. We hope that teachers will read it to get a fuller un- 
derstanding of earlier Negro history and culture in Africa as well as a much 
deeper appreciation of the role the Negro has played in American history. 
The author has not merely described the accomplishments of exceptional indi- 
viduals; he has emphasized the contribution of the group. 

New England sometimes seems a long way from the South or West. Yet 
many of us approve highly of projects like T. V. A. and the proposed M. V. 
A. in order that we as a nation may benefit by more complete use of our nat- 
ural resources. Why is it not consistent then to support federal grants for 
education so that Southern states may prevent the erosion of a natural re 
source of even greater importance to them and to us? 

In the next generation the Negro may well become the symbol for Ameri- 
can democracy. But whose? Russia’s or ours? 

P. E. W. 


“We are going to compel the next generation to have more American his- 
tory — and perforce, less of any other. The very generation which we ex- 
pect to carry successfully the new and manifold international responsibili- 
ties we have assumed .. . I for one, do nct see how we substantially improve 
matters by expanding a high-school course in American history from one year 
to two or three and telescoping all the rest on man’s past and the history of 
all other nations into a single year or half year of fleeting elementary gen- 
eralizations quaintly described as ‘world history’ ” 


Proressor CARLTON J. H. HAYSs, 


On November ist and 2d, 35 teachers of history from colleges in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine held a two-day meeting at Dartmouth 
College. On Saturday night, Professor Edward C. Kirkland of Bowdoin 
gave an address on “Adventures on Behalf of Academic Freedom.” Round 
table discussions were also held on New England history, the college major 
in American Civilization, and the problem of teaching since 1914 European 
History. Plans were discussed for creating a permanent organization for 
this Northern New England History Meeting. 
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OUR INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 


HOWARD PALMER JOHNSON, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Since another presidential year approaches, it is not out of order to dis- 
cuss the so-called “electoral college.” Every four years that ingenious de- 
vice of an aristocratic republic is duly brought out for exhibition and criti- 
cism. For half a century Americans have been continually told that it is 
antiquated, cumbersome and undemocratic, and that its machinery should be 
altered or abolished. Everybody who listens hears that the electoral vote 
fails to provide an accurate reflection of the popular vote, and that a candi- 
date may, and on occasion has reached the White House without the approval 
of a majority of the people. 

With so much emphasis placed on the manner in which the Elector casts 
his ballot, there has been a tendency to slight the nature of the office which 
he holds under the written Constitution. Both Article II and the Twelfth 
Amendment leave him entirely free to vote for any qualified person he choos- 
es. Nothing in the whole document is clearer than that. 

The framers of the Constitution, of course, simply did not believe that the 
people of the United States should choose their President. James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania seems to have been the only one who spoke strongly for so bold 
a procedure as popular election. And his proposal was overwhelmingly de- 
feated on the two occasions when it reached a vote. In the first place, the 
opposition contended that selection by the people would upset in the choice 
of the executive that balance among the states which was being so carefully 
guarded in connection with the legislature. Besides, the judgment of the 
people could hardly be trusted in such an important matter. As George Ma- 
son thought, it would be “as unnatural to refer the choice of a proper char- 
acter for chief magistrate to the people, as it would be, to refer a trial of 
colors to a blind man.” 

The problem was, however, admittedly perplexing. Three times it was 
voted to allow Congress to elect the President. But this method also was 
judged unsatisfactory. If the President was to be made eligible for more 
than one term of office, as was generally desired, and if his re-election should 
be made to depend on Congress, then he might be dangerously tempted to be- 
come merely the creature of that body. And this certainly must not be al- 
lowed to happen, since a vigorous, responsible executive was essential to the 
whole plan. In their dilemma, therefore, the delegates reconsidered the ques- 
tion again and decided to turn it over to a committee on unfinished business 
which finally near the end of the convention produced the present electoral 
system. 

Thus it cannot be said that the conclusion was reached without delibera- 
tion. The President was to be chosen for the people by groups of Electors 
in each state, and not by the people of the nation as a whole. Each state 
would “appoint” as its legislature might direct a number of Electors equal 
to the total number of representatives to which it was entitled in the Con- 
gress. In this manner an equitable balance among the separate states would 
be obtained, while the dangers of popular choice would be averted by the 
use of Electors, who were expected to be superior men whose individual judg- 
ments could be safely trusted. 

But, in this, as in other matters, the political behavior of the American 
people has not proven to be in accord with either the intentions of the fram- 
ers or with the language of the Constitution itself. Ever since Washington’s 
retirement, custom has always imposed on presidential Electors a moral ob- 
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ligation to vote not as independent persons, but as party agents pledged in 
advance to a particular candidate. The last independent Elector seems to 
have been William Plumer, Sr., of New Hampshire, who in 1821 voted for John 
Quincy Adams in order to register his personal objection to James Monroe. 
Plumer’s unusual conduct has been commonly attributed to a sentimental 
desire to preserve for Washington the exclusive distinction of unanimous 
choice. He, himself, however, explained at the time that he had followed his 
conscience instead of his party because he was convinced that Monroe had 
lacked “foresight and economy” and had grossly neglected his duty. Lofty 
though Plumer’s motives may have been, Electors since his time have not 
felt so free. James Russell Lowell, for example, who had been chosen as a 
Republican Elector from Massachusetts in 1876, flatly rejected a suggestion 
that he vote for Tilden in order to prevent the serious crisis that arose in the 
disputed election of that year. Failure to comply with his party’s mandate 
would be, he said, “treacherous, dishonorable, and immoral.” 

So, it may be asked, what does it matter that Electors are independent 
according to the phrases of the Constitution, if they never act as though they 
were? This question calls to mind what happened in the last presidential 
campaign. In the summer of 1944 one Eugene B. Germany, a Democrati- 
electoral nominee from Texas, earnestly invited his fellow-nominees in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi to cooperate with the Texas group in the “electoral col- 
lege.” “If,” Germany was reported to have written, “the electoral vote of 
Mississippi, Texas and Louisiana can be pledged before the November elec- 
tion to a common program, it is entirely possible for us to control the elec- 
toral college to such an extent that between Nov. 7 (the date of the election) 
and Dec. 18 (the date of the Electors’ voting), our block of votes would spell 
the difference between the .Democratic and Republican control of the patron- 
age during the next four years.” Thus would the managers of the Demo- 
eratic Party “be willing to bargain with the South rather than to allow the 
Republicans to gain control of the patronage, which they most certainly 
would do if we withhold our (italics are mine) electoral votes. In this fash- 
ion he thought they might remedy “some of the evils” that had been perpe- 
trated at the Democratic National Convention. 

It will not be supposed from this quotation that Mr. Germany was trying 
to blaze a new trail alone. Even before the Chicago convention, the press 
had reported threats of “revolt in the electoral college” among anti-adminis- 
tration Democrats in various parts of the South. In Texas the party had 
already split, and the anti-Roosevelt faction had obtained a resolution from 
the State Committee which in effect instructed its Electors to vote against 
the nominee of the convention if the rival delegation should be seated there. 
In Mississippi, furthermore, the Electors were reported to have been instruct- 
ed to vote for any Democrat other than one who was running for a fourth 
term. In Louisiana the movement had not openly progressed so far. But 
Representative F. Edward Hebert had announced that a resolution would 
soon be presented to the State Democratic Committee which would give to 
Louisiana’s Electors the right to vote for any candidate they might choose. 
In making this announcement, the Representative had carefully explained to 
the public that the President under the Constitution is not chosen by popular 
vote. 

In the end, these maneuvres in Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, as well 
as similar ones in other Southern states, failed to accomplish the objectives 
of their authors. The threatened revolt did not materialize. Public protest, 
party discipline, and decisive Democratic victory in the November elections 
combined to make the whole scheme unworkable. 
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It is possible, therefore, to dismiss the entire episode as merely a com- 
monplace symptom of dissension within the Democratic Party, — historical- 
ly, a familiar phenomenon. It is also possible to toss aside the fact that the 
rebels appealed to the Constitution in justifying their action. Constitutional 
argument is a standard weapon in political conflict. Nevertheless, the fact 
is — and it is not insignificant — that this minority was on secure ground 
when it appealed to the written Constitution. There one finds no ambiguity. 
There no room can be made for fine-spun differences of interpretation. Un- 
der the provisions of the document as it’ was written in 1787 and as it was 
amended in 1804, each Elector is free to exercise his own individual judg- 
ments, just as William Plumer, Sr., did. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the election of 1944 had been close; 
that, as a result of the November pollings, neither Roosevelt nor Dewey had 
been due under normal practice to receive the required majority of electoral 
votes. Then suppose a small but controlling bloc of Southern Democrats 
had accepted Mr. Germany’s invitation to join in a “common program.” Cer- 
tainly, then they might have been in a position to demand an important poli- 
tical quid pro quo for allowing Franklin D. Roosevelt to remain in office. 
That would have been an exceedingly unsavory business. 

To speculate further, — and, under these circumstances, I think not fan- 
tastically — suppose the faction behind these Electors had abandoned Roose- 
velt entirely and decided to have them vote for some other Democrat, such as 
Senator Byrd. With the election thus thrown into a closely divided House 
and with the voting now by states, as the Constitution provides, Senator 
Byrd might well have been elected. In that event, the will of the people, in 
so far as it had been expressed through recognized. party machinery, would 
have been plainly frustrated. 

Perhaps there is no danger of its ever happening here. But I suspect that 
is an unsafe assumption. In any case there would be tragic irony in the 
situation, if any minority group, seeking to control the White House, should 
ever be able to further their enterprise by reviving a clear, though long un- 
used, portion of the Constitution of 1789. 

Regardless of the merits of the various proposals that have been made to 
alter or abolish the weight given to the separate states in the present sys- 
tem, it seems unlikely that either of the major parties will be ‘willing to spon- 
sor any such steps very soon. Too many sectional and partisan interests are 
involved. But in the meantime no one should object to a simple constitutional 
amendment which would explicitly require the Electors of each state to cast 
their ballots in accordance with the majority vote of the people they repre- 
sent. Even such an elementary precaution would seem worthwhile. Its 
adoption might one day at least help to prevent the Constitution from being 
used to promote its own destruction. 


Teachers of Modern European history in secondary schools would find 
valuable Trends in Russian Foreign Policy Since World War I — a chronolo- 
gy of events from March 15, 1917, to Jan. 1, 1947. It is prepared by the Leg- 
islative Reference service of the Library of Congress and can be secured from 
the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 40 
cents, 4 

Recommended for those studying fascism — Fascism in Action, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Congress, House Document No. 401, 
40 cents, Government Printing Office. This is a companion to Communism 
in Action which was published in 1946. 
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PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND’S 
PRESENT DILEMMA 


RONALD C, BEASLgy, 
Groton School, 

This brief article is purely subjective. It is the result of no scientific in. 
vestigation. It is the product of informal conversations in England with a 
great variety of people during two summer months of this year. 

If it were possible to assume that England had but one dilemma, it might 
simply be stated as “What must she do to be saved?” To this fundamental 
question there are probably as many answers in England as there are peo- 
ple, and the solutions are so diversified that they defy classification. There 
is, however, a certain uniformity of opinion among members of certain social 
groups. To the die-hard Conservatives, the most important question would 
be, “How can we get rid of the Labor Government before it robs the people 
of their will to resist, their power to act for themselves?” To the conven- 
tional economists, the problem is largely one of rational planning. ‘How far 
is the Labor Government going with its schemes for nationalization? Has 
it a plan to meet the present emergency, or is it using the crisis to further 
ends that are purely doctrinaire?” The enthusiastic supporters of the Labor 
Government see the present struggle partly as a crusade against reactionary 
obstructionism at home and abroad, and partly as a test of the very moral 
fiber of the country, forty apocryphal days and nights in the wilderness. The 
non-politically-minded housewife sees the problem as one of endurance, and 


here perchance is the basic concept, although few housewives think of it as § | 


an abstract question. Each will apply it to her daily tasks. How long can 
she stand in queues and still do her housework? How long will the thin 
clothes hold together? Should the few clothing coupons this month be spent 
on towels, or a sheet, or stockings? How can she be sure the choice is right’ 

All questions lead to the one main topic, food. There were few complaints 
about the amount of food available, but everyone was disgusted by the dral 
monotony of the regular rations and the exhorbitant prices of the few non- 
rationed articles that might produce the much-longed-for variations, The 
staple commodities were bread, potatoes and vegetables, mostly vegetable 
marrow and cabbage. The lack of adequate refrigeration, the tendency to 
boil everything, the greyish color and rough texture of the flour all added to 
one’s craving for variations. On oceasicns these cravings were satisfied by 
prized delicacies as whale meat, salmon or rabbit. Happy were the days 
when the local public house had a delivery of beer! The saying that the 
public houses were the club of the poor men needs revising, for in the first 
place they are not patronized exclusively by the lowly, and secondly their 
clientele is no longer restricted mostly to men. The men are joined by their 
wives, and as entertainment at home is difficult, so in the pub hospitality is 
relatively easy. Because hard liquor is almost impossible to secure and beer 
is relatively expensive, the drinking is not heavy. It is in such gatherings 
as these that the average English man gets comfort from his companions it 
austerity, and the process begun during the war of the gradual disintegré 
tion of the barriers that separated every minute, sub-division of the social 
classes continues. 

White collar workers frequently expressed the sentiment that a grea 
forward step would be taken if the Government would deal firmly with the 
coal mines. The feeling that the miners should work six days a week instes# 
of five was general, but few people were willing to admit that if the miners 
refused, then the government should use force. It was on this issue that the 
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most enthusiastic socialists found their greatest dilemma. While they were 
prepared by implication to condone the use of force to secure certain ends, 
they were not prepared to apply this compulsion to labor. The distinction 
between a planned economy and a totalitarian state was sometimes drawn 
over-fine. In any case the coal shortage was not only a problem of man- 
hours. During the twenty years between the two great wars, the coal in- 
dustry had been dying. Efforts to settle the Welsh miners in Canada had 
been made. The very mining districts were technically known as “Depressed 
Areas.” Only the most foolhardy mine owner had introduced modern ma- 
chinery. An industry that had already fallen behind because of its tech- 
nological inefficiency could not be resuscitated speedily at a time when the 
supply of modern mining equipment could only be purchased by precious dol- 
lars. There is a natural desire to have a simple explanation of the crisis, 
and the coal shortage up to a point serves this purpose because it is intrin- 
sically relevant, but it is not a thoroughly satisfactory answer because it is 
not all inclusive. 

Everywhere there was an underlying sense of uneasiness. The cause of 
this apprehension is as impossible to determine as the “Great Fear” that 
immediately preceded the French Revolution of 1789. Perhaps this condi- 
tion might be the continuation of war psychoses into the days of peace so 
that the people dare not enjoy even the simplest blessings of peace because 
they still feared war. Perhaps it was the apprenhensions of people who felt 
that the present austerity was but the presage of permanent weariness. It 
might easily have arisen from a sense of indigence and insecurity. It was 
not easy for the representatives to go cap in hand to Washington. While 
the British leaders called for greater efforts, it was sadly recognized every- 
where that no longer can it be said that England has saved herself by her 
own efforts and she will save Europe by her example. Unaided, she can 
neither save herself nor Europe. Her fate is largely in the hands of others 
and the choice of the means of salvation is not pleasing. While the great 
majority would rather turn to the U. S. than to Russia, there exists the gen- 
eral feeling that although individual Americans are extraordinarily gener- 
ous and uniformly magnanimous, politically America will not act in a dis- 
interested way. Whatever measures to save England America may take, 
they will be exacting. Many Englishmen feel that England can only sur- 
vive if it is actually included within the framework of American economy. 
In other words, any scheme that hopes to boost British production but at the 
same time hopes to preserve high tariffs on almost everything England wish- 
es to sell in the U. S. is bound to fail, for by the very nature of this situation 
the English market in America is limited to luxury goods which bring only 
moderate returns for they are expensive to manufacture and they are ex- 
pensive to market. 

Some opponents of the Labor Government are alarmed by the complex 
role some of the Labor leaders play, or could play. These few leaders are not 
only members of the legislature but also of the Cabinet, and they are also the 
spokesmen of highly organized groups outside of Parliament that are dedi- 
cated primarily to furthering their special interests. It is, of course, noth- 
ing new in English political history to have the legislature controlled by a 
special interest. The Tory Landowners and the Liberal Merchants have had 
their day. But the heads of the great political parties in the past owed their 
position to the fact that they were in a very real sense leaders of their re- 
spective parties and owed their allegiance only to that one organization. Now 
the new leaders are not only party men but they are heads of powerful trade 
unions. In the days of Disraeli and Gladstone, Lloyd George and Churchill, 
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the leadership of the party in power was sometimes so vigorous that the’ 
respective parties followed with reluctance. Now there is the feeling that 
the heads of the Government are often being pushed on from behind, often 
by unknown men who are fanatically doctrinaire. 

The political situation is further complicated by certain psychological 
factors. For many years in the 19th century, and indeed, even in the begin. 
ning of the 20th, the political leaders made no effort to discourage the ides 
that no matter what political party might be in office, the art of government 
was best understood by the “well-born.” It was no accident that whether the 
Cabinet was Conservative or Liberal, it was always Etonian. For years the 
great majority of the people believed that if certain problems were left un. 
solved, it was because they were insolvable. This attitude was the product 
of infinite patience and childlike credulity. Now, when so many of the upper 
middle class are concerned about the apathy of the public and the readiness 
to wait endlessly in line for everything, these anxious people forget that this 
attitude of the masses that was exploited so long can not be changed over- 
night. 

One left England feeling that the difficulties she now faces are indeed 
greater than those that threatened during the war, because the war was a 
war of attrition waged with all the dramatic emphasis such a grim conflict 
provides. When one side was exhausted the end would come. Now there is 
no human opponent to exhaust. Exhaustion itself has become the opponent 
and no one can foresee the end. The people are weary, the machinery is an- 
tiquated, the transportation system is worn out. Basic materials such as 
gasoline and wood are scarce. The food is poor; the clothes are thin. The 
task ahead? To export luxuries; more whiskey, finer clothes, better auto- 
mobiles. This program must be carried out with all the lack of dramatic 
emphasis that is characteristic of the present neurotic peace. 


Life Photographic Exhibitions — an educational project financed by the 
editors of Life Magazine — has announced a new service which will be un- 
dertaken if sufficient interest is shown among schools and colleges. The new 
service is in connection with the circulating exhibitions based on the history 
of Western culture articles which are appearing in the magazine. 

Formerly Life exhibitions were composed of enlarged photographs, with 
text, mounted on aluminum panels 24 by 32 inches, ranging from 24 to 30 
panels. These are circulated without charge to educational institutions, in- 
cluding museums. Many institutions have wanted to purchase sets but the 
cost of manufacture has been too high to afford a wide distribution. Now, 
however, Life has adopted a new gravure process which enables the manv- 
facture of exhibitions in quantities of 1,000 sets at a cost of around $23 4 
set. If as many as a thousand institutions care to own sets the editors will 
be glad to supply them at cost. The first three exhibitions to be manufac- 
tured by the new process are: The Medieval World, the Age of Enlighten- 
ment and Venice, all of which are based on the articles appearing in Life on 
the history of Western culture. Further information may be secured from 
Life Photographic Exhibition, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


To amass in the head fact upon fact, retain dates exactly, fill oneself with 
the spirit of wars, treaties of peace, marriages, genealogies — that is what 
is called knowing history. .. . I had as soon a man acquired exactly the 
history of all the clocks in Paris. -FONTENELLE. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS LOCAL TAX 


Epwarp C. WILSON, 
Director of Appraisal and Review in Mass. Department of Corporations and 
Taxation. 

Recently I came upon the program of evening courses which one of 
our leading preparatory schools is offering for adult consumption this com- 
ing winter, The prospectus covered a wide range of courses from hobbies 
and games to appreciation of music and English poets. It occurred to me 
that a course designated “Understanding Your Taxes” might be profitably 
included. This at least might make tax paying more intelligent if not more 
pleasant, for the history and civics that I studied twenty-five years ago was 
certainly caleulated to produce a reluctant taxpayer. 

As I recall it, I learned that our ancestors came to this country to escape 
the severe religious persecutions in the countries of their origin. They en- 
cured severe privations. They made great sacrifices. After their arrival 
here they fought desperately against hostile Indians and an even more in- 
hospitable climate to establish a home of freedom on these shores. With 
the passing of time these colonies grew and prospered until a jealous and 
overbearing king and his parliament assailed them with unjust, burdensome, 
and ill-devised taxes. 

Much in the teaching of history was made of the fact that these taxes 
were imposed upon the colonies without their consent, and from that time 
a new concept or rather precept came into being, namely, that taxation with- 
out representation was intolerable. In all of this I am sure that I was 
convinced that our ancestors were always in the right. If they were per- 
secuted and unjustly taxed, their conclusions were always correct and their 
acts always the result of wise decisions. To an equal extent their enemies 
were always wrong, evil, and unjust. As a result, I probably came to the 
conclusion that taxation was an evil, even though a necessary evil. It was 
an involuntary exaction made by the sovereign, the burden of which it was 
most desirable to avoid, evade, and escape. 

In civies, also, I do not recall that there was any discussion or treatment 
of the question of taxation itself or of revenue, either as to source or as to 
need. As a result, I have been and continue to be shocked, not alone at my 
ignorance of such matters but at the general lack of information and es- 
pecially the misinformation which one encounters in dealing with adults. 
It would seem to me that in discussing with the youth or adult the obliga- 
tions of citizenship in relation to taxes, attention might well be given to 
familiarizing the student with an understanding of the need for revenue, 
the sources of revenue, the use of such revenue, and the individual, general, 
and social benefits which accrue from the expenditure of the revenue col- 
lected. In other words, teaching about our government, little thought has 
been given, it seems to me, to setting forth the individual’s duty to support 
that government financially. 

In redressing this failure within the scope of a short article, only a few 
limited generalities may be considered. I shall concern myself, therefore, 
only with some aspects of local taxation such as the general property or 
ad valorem tax, which is assessed and locally collected for the support of 
local government. I shall also consider some of the benefits which accrue 
from it. 

In the entire range of taxation, federal, state, county or local, there are 
but three entities which are capable of being taxed, persons, property and 
privilege, and at each of the governmental levels some form of these taxes 
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are imposed and in some of them all three are imposed. There is regret- 
table overlapping, although important studies are now being made for the 
purpose of allocating to each sphere its proper area of revenue and alleyi- 
ating the disproportion which now exists. 

In a very real sense the most satisfactory tax which the individual pays 
is his local tax. In my grandfather’s day it was, generally speaking, his 
only direct contribution to government. When he had paid it, he had dis- 
charged his entire tax obligation to government. Certainly, it is still true 
that the benefits which accrue from the payment of local taxes are most 
easily enumerated and most readily understood. In the first place the in- 
dividual, locally, has a closer control over appropriations as his voice is more 
audible, if he will make the effort to cause it to be heard. However, it can- 
not be denied that some of our most conspicuous failures to govern ourselves 
have formed at the municipal government level, and it is equally true that too 
often those whose interest and participation in local government would im- 
measurably benefit the community are unwilling to accept this responsibility, 
Again at this level it is easier to relate the cost of government to the needs 
of the community and the benefit, both to the individual and the municipality 
which the expenditure affects. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, local government is supported 
directly by each of the three types of taxation mentioned above. The local 
tax laws of Massachusetts are not dissimilar to those practiced generally. 
The local community after deducting the revenue which it receives from 
state collected taxes and other state distributions, together with local income 
from sources such as water services, permits, health services, education, in- 
come, court fines, interest on gifts and trust funds, grants in aid for charit- 
able purposes, licenses, recreational activities, highway, income, and general 
government revenue, raises the funds necessary to operate the community 
by a tax on persons in the form of a poll tax on males, a privilege tax, or 
more properly an excise on registered automobiles, trucks and trailers, and 
finally, a property tax on real estate and tangible personal property. 

Incidentally, the poll tax in Massachusetts is not to be confused with the 
right to vote. It is a head tax on all male inhabitants, many of whom are aliens 
with no right of franchise. In Massachusetts it is not assessed on women, 
most of whom are citizens who enjoy and exercise the privilege of voting. 
The desirability of requiring everybody to contribute something to the cost 
of government is not a question for argument or dispute, if it ever was. 
It is to be noted that it is a flat tax, small in amount, and relates itself in 
no way to income, property or ability to pay. It is equally to be noted that 
as a source of revenue its importance is constantly diminishing, although 
in earlier days of less disproportionate wealth the poll tax conrtibuted at 
least one-third of all local revenue. In those same early days the remaining 
amount necessary to be raised for local purposes was assessed on personal 
and real property. 

The tax rate was determined by dividing the total of all such property 
into the amount necessary to be raised, and the rate thus calculated per 
$1,000 or $100 of value was applied to the total property of each person, 
to determine the amount which each should contribute to the cost of local 
government. With the expansion of local government services and costs, 
it became clear that intangible property, that is, deposits in banks, stocks, 
bonds, shares, mortgages, corporate securities, as well as other evidences of 
ownership or indebtedness, became liable for a tax far in excess of the ability 
of the intangible property to produce income. The resulting flight of in- 
tangible wealth either into concealment or low: tax jurisdictions made it 


ecessary to remove intangible property from local taxation and to enact 
. tax (the income tax) which would be levied only on the income which the 
intangibles produced. This was done on the theory that taking a part of 
the tree each year soon destroyed the tree, whereas taking only. a portion 
f the fruit each year left the tree intact to produce more fruit. Today, 
this reminder is still raised by a tax similarly computed levied on tangible 
yersonal property and real estate, but the latter, real estate, bears by far 
the heavy brunt of the burden. 

In reality, this situation is essentially fair, in so far as fairness relates 
itself to taxation, because by the nature of the things for which local revenue 
js spent, the benefits accrue chiefly to real estate except for amounts neces- 
sary to provide for public welfare, old age assistance, and allied obligations. 
Other than these, local costs originate for the most part because of real 
estate and enhance its value. In a community where there are good schools, 
Mwell-paved roads and bridges, adequate fire protection, efficient police pro- 
tection, pure water, disposal of refuse, sewer service, prompt removal of 
snow from streets, a well-integrated system of parks and playgrounds, a 
soundly developed building code and reasonable zoning as to area and use 
of land, it is evident that the owner of real estate must agree that it is be- 
cause of these services, which the community provides, that his property 
has value. This value, moreover, is maintained by the continued expenditure 
of tax money. A property owner soon realizes how cheaply a community, 
acting collectively, is able to provide for all these services as against what 
ic would cost him and the confusion which would result should he undertake 
to provide the same services independently. 

Often under attack is the excise levied on the sale of gasoline and it can- 
not be denied that the ad valorem rate is high by comparison with other 
commodities. Yet it is equally not to be denied that gasoline has added 
many new costs to local government. Paved roads well maintained in place 
of dirt roads and the old-fashioned sprinkler cart, expansion of community 
development into remoter areas with the resulting need of water and sewer 
services, new schools, traffic controls, parking areas, expanded fire and 
police protection are but a few of the items which the automobile has caused 
to appear in the community budget. 

One could go on at great length in developing what would constitute 
subject matter for presentation to those actively concerning themselves with 
full participation in citizenship, especially as it relates to taxation. It is a 
subject which properly applies to everyone who enjoys the protection and 
benefit of government and it is really surprising how fascinating such a 
study can become. Possibly some day, somewhere, such a course will be 
given. At least one can see no harm in making the attempt. 


I shall not undertake to prove the utility of history; it is a truth too 
generally recognized to need proof. The past should enlighten us on the 


future: knowledge of history is not more than anticipated experience. — 
DUCLOS, 


Those interested in organizing current events in their curriculum will 
find helpful the booklet Teaching Current Events. This publication contains 
mxcellent advice on procedures as well as 77 suggested devices to be em- 
ployed. Not the least of its value is the sixteen “Don’ts” to be avoided. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the American Education Press, Inc., 
100 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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WE NEED A CHANGE 
WILLIAM WORTHINGTox 
Kent Schoo 

At the Inglis Lecture of 1937 Professor Thorndike conducted an informs) 
poll of the several hundred teachers and others in the audience. He aske 
in effect this question: 

“Which of the following pursuits has contributed most to your presen 
sense of values? 

Study of classical languages, 

Study of English literature, 

Study of mathematics and the natural! sciences, 

Study of the social sciences, 

Performance of skilled labor, 

Performance of unskilled labor.” 

I cannot accurately give the results of this poll, but I do remember tw 
striking facts about them. First, by far the largest group chose the social 
studies, and second, only two persons stood up for unskilled labor. I was 
one of those two, and I still stick by my guns. 

My contention is that an occasional summer spent laboring at a job fa 
removed from education is good for the teacher. I have spent some recent 
summers working as an operator-clerk in relatively small stations on on 
of the less busy lines of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
And while I am assured that those other summers that I spent in studying 
or travelling enhanced my value as a teacher, I believe that my railroad 
experience has been more beneficial. 

In the first place it was a complete change. Instead of leading, driving 
inspiring, and disciplining myself and a body of students, I was working 
under a definite routine for eight hours a day. Yet it was a routine whic 
varied in its details from day to day allowing me a certain amount of in 
itiative and self-expression. It was hard, tiring work but it never induced 
that nervous, sleepless exhaustion which seems to be an occupational diseas 
among teachers. 

In the second place, I became intimately connected with railroad trans 
portation, its methods, operation, and problems. I understand more abou 
freight rates, railroad bookkeeping, labor, and maintenance. This knowledge 
has been helpful to me in presenting the various aspects of transportation 
in my classes. 

Above all is the knowledge of human nature and psychology I acquired 
by dealing in a different relationship with a new and much larger grou 
of people. There were people who were pleasant; and those who were rude; 
those who left packages on trains; who could not read the timetables; whe 
were naturally courteous; or who tried to chisel out of me a part of their 
fare. There were the railroad employees themselves, from the division sv- 
perintendent down, dispatchers, train crews, operators, and section hands, 
as good a cross section of the population as one could find. All these con 
tacts brought me back to my classes in September a richer man. 

Every day brought its own little pecularities and problems: lost baggag*; 
the fare from Cincinnati to Ducktown, Tennessee; I cannot even suggest 
them all. There was the colored boy who arrived from the deep South 
take a job—but he could not remember the name or the address of his em 
ployer. (The station was the stop for an extended area, including sevet 
towns and several lake resorts.) It took three hours for me to find hi 
employer. At the end of the second hour the boy asked: “Please, sir, could 
you tell me where’s the colored section?” 
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“There’s no colored section here, feller,” volunteered a bystander. “You're 
in a free country.” 

“No colored section?” the boy faltered, big tears springing from his eyes. 
That was the last straw, and homesickness possessed him until his em- 
ployer turned up. 

When I stood up for unskilled labor ten years ago before Professor 
Thorndike, I was thinking of another job I had held. And now L find that 
| was right, that there is nothing like a job to refresh the stale teacher. © 
| advise teachers and administrators to profit by my experience. 


The inescapable problem which atomic power puts to us is the biological, 
-piritual and political problem of men’s power over themselves. 


Individual liberty without social justice is bad liberty; social justice 
yithout individual liberty is bad justice. 


Better Teaching Through the Use of Current Materials is a report of 
an eighteen-month study in English, science, and social studies classes car- 
ied on in eighteen high schools in California from January, 1946, to June, 
1947. Time, Ine., was invited to cooperate, but the direction of the program 
rested in the state secondary education officials ix collaboration with the 
School of Education of Stanford University. Those interested in improving 
classroom materials and tactics will find many saggestions in this success- 
ful experiment. Copies of this report may be ootained from Mr. John Town- 
send, Time Educational Bureau, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Contemporary Probleme 
HERE AND ABROAD 
West - Merideth - Wesley — 


A basal textbook for the senior high school problems 

course or a useful supplement in government, eco- 

nomics, and history. This book combines hard-to- 

get pamphlet material into one concise 

volume, and, by eliminating tedious re- 

search, saves both time and money. 

CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

f=» HERE AND ABROAD is divided into 

ten units, covering such timely subjects 

608 PAGES as The Air Age, The USSR and the 
$2.28 U. S. A., World Government, etc. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue Boston 16, Mass. 
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John Hope Franklin’s From Slavery to Freedom (Alfred Knopf, New 
York, 1947, $3.75, 621 pages) traces Negro history from ancient Nubia to 
the question of a law school in Texas in 1947. As a readable and impartial 
reference book it should be on the desk of every teacher who desires to re. 
evaluate his or her concept of the racial anomaly in American democracy, 

Emphasis on Ethiopian cultural hegemony in Egypt prior to the seventh 
century B.C., however contrary to a standard authority such as Breasted, is 
typical of the refreshing new viewpoints of the first few chapters. The rich 
and varied material on Negro culture and government in Africa and the 
effect of Islam on the dark continent receives scant attention in standard 
texts. 

Readers expecting a new approach to the history of slavery in the Ameri- 
cas will be disappointed, although the material is more detailed than the 
average general history. The last half of the book, however, presents a 
wealth of new slants; to give an example there is a chapter on the ultimate 
lot of Negroes in Canada, the terminus of the Underground Railroad. Ap. 
other chapter describes the Negro situation in Latin America where, with 
the exception of Brazil, assimilation has been almost completed. Teacher: 
will find unique material in a chapter entitled “The Negro and American 
Imperialism,” which describes the fresh problems of the colored dominions 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Except for stressing American Negroes’ devotion to the cause of inde 
pendent Negro nations in the U. N. today, the book offers no solutions, but 
as history, it does contribute to knowledge and understanding of the prob- 
lem. Perhaps the only weakness this scholarly and dispassionate book dis- 
plays is that it fails in what the eminent anthropologist, Dr. Margaret Mead, 
calls the first step in interracial understanding; throughout the book the 
author capitalizes the “N” in Negro. 


Ruhi J. Bartlett’s The Record of American Diplomacy (Alfred Knopf, 
1947, $6.00, 731 pages) through selections from documents, instructions to 
ambassadors, and important speeches explains American diplomatic history 
from the Treaty of Whitehall between Louis XIV and James II in 1686 to 
the Truman Doctrine as set forth by the President himself in his message to 
Congress on March 2, 1947. 

This is the type of book that every teacher should have at his elbow when 
developing any topic in our foreign policy. Document after document sheds 
light on phrases and situations that teathers often have mentioned glibly 
without explaining or defining. One document that surprised me was See- 
retary Hughes’ confidential message of Aug. 18, 1923, to American diplo- 
matic officers, informing them of the government’s new attitude toward the 
“most-favored nations” clause in commercial treaties. It is worthy of Mr. 
Huil. Of even greater help for those in American and Modern European his- 
tory, as well as debating, are the last four chapters dealing with isolation, 
the retreat from isolation, the wartime diplomacy, 1941-1945, and the United 
Nations. Here will be found the essential documents and speeches dealing 
with such matters as Lend Lease, the Potsdam Declaration, the Charter of 
the United Nations, The Control of Atomic Energy, and Trusteeship. Not 
the least of its value is also to be found in the book’s attractive design and 


typography. 
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Frank A. Magruder’s National Governments and International Relations 
(Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1947, new edition, 624 pages, $2.32) is a book 
designed for use in the high school courses in world problems, international 
relations, and problems of democracy. No other textbook of this nature cov- 
ers so much territory in a language understandable to the average pupil. In 
that respect it is invaluable to the high school social studies course. The 
making of foreign policy, our Latin American Neighbors, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, sketches of European national governments with 
emphasis upon the changing concepts in the countries of Eastern as well as 
Western Europe, the Soviet Union from Czarism to post-war Russia, our 
Pacific relations, China and Japan, population pressures, problems of peace 
and war, and the growing concept of internationalism, are among the many 
topics covered in thirty-three chapters and 624 pages of reading text. The 
book is filled with good illustrations, charts, diagrams, and maps. There are 
no colored maps and for careful study of international relations good maps 
are necessary. Questions and problems at the end of chapters are excellent. 
Each chapter is followed by a reading list which is revised and kept up to 
date with each new edition of the text. The Appendix contains a glossary, 
a copy of The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. It is hoped that this 
text might substitute for this material, in a future edition, a copy of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Should not this Charter of the United Na- 
tions be to a text on International Relations what the United States Consti- 
tution is to a book on the government of the United States? No text has yet 
done this. 

This book is so useful and so complete as to be almost in the nature of an 
encyclopedia for students studying comparative governments and recent 
events throughout the world. It is difficult to find much fault with it. Yet 
most teachers probably find it difficult to find a place for it in a crowded so- 
cial studies curriculum. -If the teacher is relying upon a single text for 
problems of democracy courses that is perhaps true. But it would seem that 
most of these courses would profit more, especially in the field of internation- 
al relations if the reliance was not on a single text, but rather, if a text of 
this nature were used for at least part of the year. Also it would prove a 
very valuable accompaniment for the United States History course, or the 
Modern History or World History Course in relation to topics on recent 
world events. 


Sir Bernard Pares’ A History of Russia (Knopf, 563 pages, $5.00) has 
recently been issued in a fifth edition which carries the story up to the pres- 
ent year. No more readable one-volume history of Russia has appeared in 
English, unless it is the much shorter Penguin Book entitled Russia, by the 
same author. A re-reading makes this reviewer more than ever aware of 
the degrees to which our ignorance of Russia is not so much a result of the 
contemporary iron curtain as it is of unawareness of the elementary facts 
of Russia’s past. This historical ignorance is found not merely among the 
general public; it infects editors, commentators, teachers, and even corre- 
spondents who have spent years in Russia. Russian history, rather than 
contemporary accounts by Americans who travel through the USSR in planes 
or railroad trains, must be the first source of understanding what has hap- 
pened and is happening in Russia, and the safest basis for prediction of 
what may happen in the future. As a first approach to Russian history 
Pares’ book is highly recommended, although the wholly ignorant student 
would do well to skip from the first chapter to the eighth, for the history pre- 
vious to Peter the Great is covered in detail too elaborate for the average 
reader. 
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One portion of Pares’ history which is somewhat disappointing is his 
description of the revolutionary movements of the latter part of the nine. 
teenth century — the Nihilists, Anarchists, Narodniks, and Marxists. Mark 
Aldanov’s recent novel Before the Deluge (Scribner’s, 661 pages, $3.50) filk 
in the picture. It is essentially an account in fictional form of the revolp. 
tionary movements affecting Russia during the latter part of the reign of 
Alexander II, and the culmination of the book is Alexander’s assassinatio, 
in 1881. The hero, a young painter named Mamontov, wanders through Ev. 
rope in the course of a rather contrived plot. His travels give the author a 
excuse to bring in vivid sketches not merely of revolutionaries such as Buk. 
unin but also of statesmen such as Bismarck and Gladstone, and of artist: 
such as Wagner and Patti. As a story Before the Deluge creaks at the 
joints, but as a portrait of an age it is fascinating. 


Beryl Williams’ People Are Our Business (Lippincott, 180 pages, $2.50) 
is a series of pen portraits of living people whose jobs primarily involve hv- 
man relations — such jobs as “young people’s librarian,” “settlement house 
worker,” “industrial union secretary,” and “psychologist.” It is a book with 
a two-fold importance. In the first place it gets across the idea that the 
world needs people who really know and like other human beings, that “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” Secondly, it gets across this idea not by 
preaching but by what Elton Mayo in The Problems of an Industrial Society 
calls the “clinical approach,” the detailed portrayal of actual situations. 
Finally, the book is refreshing because of its frankly liberal viewpoint, and 
is interesting because of the great variety of napintas and incident in the 
careers it describes. 


Frances Eileen Ross’ The Land and People of Canada (Lippincott, 125 
pages, $2.50) is a recent title in the “Portraits of the Nations” series. Into 
125 pages of readable text the author has managed to pack a great deal of 
illuminating information, and (what is genuinely refreshing) a great deal of 
frank commentary. This reviewer, for instance, had never known that Sun- 
ner had seriously suggested the annexation of Canada as compensation for 
the Alabama’s depredations, nor that one-fifth of the population in Canada 
today is neither British nor French in origin, nor that the New Brunswick 
Loyalists would have nothing to do with Benedict Arnold when he attempted 
to settle among them after the revolutionary war. Another interesting sec- 
tion is that on the federal constitution of Canada, for it was devised to correct 
the apparent faults of our federal system. This little book would be an ex- 
cellent accompaniment to any secondary school course in American History. 
It is well illustrated with photographs. The only disappointment is an in- 
adequate map. 


Walter Johnson’s William Allen White’s America (Henry Holt, $5.00) is 
a handsomely done, well-documented account of the life of this significant 
American who was both an Emporia, Kansas, newspaper editor and a na- 
tional political leader. Had a less penetrating writer done this biography, he 
might have succumbed to the temptation to picture White as the typical, small 
town American citizen. Or if a cynical debunker had handled the subject, he 
might have laid his emphasis on the hypocritical White, whose liberal ideals 
were blocked by practical political considerations. Johnson has been content 
with neither of these easy solutions, but has presented the thesis that White 
as the self-avowed spokesman for the average middle class American curbed 
his liberalism in order to fulfill that role. 

Although White’s career did “parallel the growth of the United States” 
between the Civil War and the Second World War, this book is not primarily 
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» history. It is biography first, and good biography, drawn to a large ex- 
ent from letters, newspapers, magazines, and personal contact. Since it 
arries the story of White from his birth all the way down to his death in 
944, it goes well beyond The Autobiography of William Allen White, which 
bnds in 1923. 

A possible weakness is the lack of a separate chapter devoted solely to an 
<sessment of White’s numerous litérary contributions. Another fault lies 
n Johnson’s treatment of Mrs. White. Although he says early that “Mrs. 
Vhite was to play a significant role in her husband’s career,” he mentions 
er very little thereafter. 

On the whole, however, this is a well-done work which merits careful 
verusal. It gives a lively picture of White the man, and, more important, 
xplains his role as spokesman for grassroots America. 


Henry Seidel Canby’s American Memoir (Houghten Mifflin, 1947, $5.00, 
133 pages) is a critical appraisal of American culture from the time of his 
yoyhood in the Nineties in Delaware to the present. In discussing education, 
eligion, society, and business in this “Age of Confidence,” he feels that his 
veneration was conditioned primarily for business and “sterilized for acti- 
ities of the pure intellect or the unfettered imagination.” Part II “Alma 
{ater” deals with the colleges and especially Yale which he knew intimately 
and affectionately as student and teacher. Here set off from a society they 
vere not taught to understand, the undergraduates, nevertheless, were pow- - 
prfully educated to become successful, aggressive leaders of a competitive busi- 
ess world. The fact that so many colleges were primarily a state within a 
tate explains in part, he feels, that failure of many leaders in America to 
ealize the basic changes set in motion by the First World War. 

Part III, “Brief Golden Age,” deals with literature in the United States 
ince the 1918. Inasmuch as Mr. Canby is interested in the trends in society 
‘hich produced the books and authors of the Twenties and Thirties, the dis- 
ussion of American culture continues to the present. Whether as the first 
pditor of The Saturday Review or as chairman of the Book-of-the-Month 
‘lub, Mr. Canby has not only been surveying all the current literature, but 
1e also has been trying to bring better reading to a wider audience. To an 
extent, therefore, he has been influencing American culture at the same time 
hat he has been studying it. Those trying to understand America today will 
nd much help in this critical analysis of our cultural institutions. For those 
ike myself, playing the role of reviewer, I recommend especially the chapter 
entitled “An Arsenal of Literature.” 


Ruth and Leonard Greenup’s Revolution Before Breakfast, (Argentina 
1941-1946) (Chapel Hill, $4.00) does more than tell the story of Argentina’s 
evolution of June 4th, 1943. This fracas began before breakfast, and ended 
punctually at dinner time, but it set off a chain of others, and Argentina saw 
hree presidents within a week. How a succession of military coups turned 
nto a major social upheaval and brought on the spectacular rise of’ an ob- 
scure, but astute army officer called Juan Domingo Perén, is recounted in a 
ery sprightly manner, and in considerable detail. 

Teachers will read with interest the chapter entitled “Education for 
eron,” which gives the story of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, minister of 


Beducation in 1869, who reduced Argentine illiteracy from 77 per cent to 16.6 


per cent. Unfortunately for Perén, the Argentine students remember only 
00 well Sarmiento’s democratic teachings. They have been in the vanguard 
bf Perén’s opponents and have suffered accordingly. 

Both Greenups were newspaper correspondents for the Buenos Aires Her- 
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ald, an English-language daily. They came to Argentina in 1941 and liyg 
there until 1946. They noted well the contrast in Argentine society symby 
ized by the Condor and the Bull. The well fed, well bred upper class, whim 
thrive on their estancias like their own prize cattle, are compared with th 
condor-like peons, who, starved and rapacious, are waiting to strike. Sing 
we are told that only three and a half million of Argentina’s fourteen mii 
lions can be considered as potential customers, it would have been interesti 
to have had a fuller description of the life and aims of the poverty stricke 
share-cropping peon. Living in Buenos Aires, the authors had a largely uy. 
ban point of view. Certainly they lived well, and inexpensively — enjoyiy 
their two-inch thick “bifes” in “The Land of the Stretched Belt.” Movie 
from the United States, and novels from North America and Europe, the 
had in abundance, the most popular U. S. offerings in Argentina at that tin 
being Donald Duck, and Kathleen Winsor’s “Per Siempre Ambar.” They 
only regret was that ‘Norte Americanos’ were not so popular as Europeay 
in Argentina. The ban on Argentine beef, and Mr. Hull’s blunt refusal 4 
extend lend lease to Argentina, made friendly relations difficult. Still, wim 
are left with the feeling that if all visitors from the United States were all 
full of common sense, humor and understanding as the Greenups appear 
be, there might be less of interhemispheric friction. 


Edna Yost’s American Women of Nursing (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
1947, 197 pages, $2.50). The history of nursing in America is a record d 
progress achieved by efforts of many hard-working, public-spirited woma 
Their accomplishments are certainly outstanding. Not only did these nurse 
have to overcome prejudices commonly faced by all pioneers in the fields ¢ 
science, but they also had to cope with the inequality-of-sex problem that ha 
plagued civilization from the beginning. Edna Yost’s American Women d@ 


Nursing is obviously a tribute to the women of America whose social purpos 
and industry have made possible the high standards recognized today in th 
United States in the profession of nursing. 

The author is hampered by her material, however, and the tribute Edu 
Yost means to pay falls short of her intended objective. The book’s plan dé 
pends upon general honors being bestowed through glorification of the live 
of ten significant leaders in the nursing profession. These women desert 
all the recobnition they received; but eulogies do not lend themselves readilj 
to critical discussion of the real issues and practical problems confronting 
American nurses. In an attempt to popularize the crusade for better nursigg 
in an appeal for a wider reading public, especially among younger girls, t# 
author has retreated to a series of narratives that have too much sugar 
coating. 

For all its textual shortcomings, the book does contain much dramati 
material worthy of attention. This reviewer found the treatment of Esteli 
Massey Riddle, heroic Negro nurse, the most exciting because of the super 
difficulties she had to overcome. But the accomplishments of all nurses met 
tioned were found impressive; their lives should prove to be clinching argt 
ments for a career of nursing to any girls considering that profession i 
their life-work. 

HENRY W. BRAGDON, 
DONALD B. COLE, 

A. DIXxon, 

CoLIn IRVING, 
KATHARINE H. PHILLIPS, 
THoMAs C, SCHULLER, 
PHILLIPs E. WILSON. 
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*+JUST PUBLISHED... 


A World Geography 
for Upper and Junior High School Grades 


GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD 


BY McCONNELL-HARTER 


THE NEW McCONNELL SERIES 


* GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME 

- GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
GEOGRAPHY OF LANDS OVERSEAS 

* GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD 


RAND McNALLY AND COMPANY 
lt Eighth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Represented by: 
HUGH W. BLANCHARD, P. O. Box 72, Montello 68, Mass. 
CHAS. W. JENNINGS, 79 So. Highland Ave., Ossining, N. Y. 


Tschan - Grimm - Squires 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Intelligently planned and attractively 
published, WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
offers a well-told narrative of man’s 
development from the collapse of the 
Roman Empire to the present era. This 
text is available in the following sep- 
arate editions to fit your course di- 
visions: 

THE DECLINE OF ROME TO 1660 
SINCE 1660 

SINCE 1500 


Examination copies on request. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMSTRIPS! 


OUR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


A series of six Slenstrips developed under supervision 
@ distinguished advisory board of educators. Edited by 
Marquis James, noted historian. 


At the request of the National Education Asso 
ciation’s Department of Secondary Teachers, The 
Reader’s Digest agreed to prepare, for the American 
Heritage program, without profit to itself, this series of 
six authoritative Teach-O-Filmstrips illuminating the 
origin and growth of free institutions in this country, 

Used in Junior and Senior high school Social 
Studies and English classes, the filmstrips and 40-page 
Teaching Guide will further citizenship training by 
increasing students’ understanding and appreciation 
of our heritage of freedom. » 


WHAT THE TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS CONTAIN 


Filmstrips are made up of vivid historical drawings, 
photographs, pictographs, cartoons and effective text 
frames. Titles of the six strips are: The Birth of Our 
Freedom; Freedom’s Foundation; Freedom’s Prog 
ress; Freedom Today; The Vocabulary of Freedom; 
The Literature of Freedom. 


HOW TO GET THE READER’S DIGEST 

AMERICAN HERITAGE KIT 
The American Heritage Kit is produced by The 
Reader’s Digest as a service to the cause of American 
freedom. The entire kit, including six Teach-O-Filne 
strips in black and white and the beautifully illus 
trated 40-page Teaching Guide—packaged togethet 
in an attractive book-like file box, is priced at $19.50, 
You may ordet kits from your local Audio-Visual 
distributor or from 


THE READER’S DIGEST: Educational Department 
353 Fourth Avenue*New York 10, N. Y. 
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